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Art. XXVI. — Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System. By Jerome K. 
Bauduy, M.D., Professor of Psychological Medicine and Diseases of the 
Nervous System and of Medical Jurisprudence in the Missouri Medical 
College, etc. Reported by V. Biart, M.D., Revised and Edited by the 
Author. 8vo. pp. 484. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1876. 

Dr. Bauduy’s book is one of the best American works we have upon the 
diseases of the nervous system, although there is absolutely very little in its 
pages that adds to our knowledge of the subject. It is an excellent epitome, 
however, and is written in a clear, readable style, well adapted to the general 
practitioner and the student. It is in no way a profound book, but rather a 
guide in the diagnosis and treatment of this large class of difficult cases. We 
have looked in vain for anything like a thorough and careful consideration of 
morbid anatomy. This part of the subject is of such vital importance in neuro¬ 
logy, and has been so well opened up to the student by the French histologists 
particularly, that wo are surprised to sec it slighted in the volume before us. 

In the disposal of matter, the author has done his work systematically, and 
arranged his subjects with good judgment. The diseases of circulation of the 
brain and cord are placed with regard to their anatomical situation, and the 
author displays the same good taste and familiarity with his subject through¬ 
out the book. Cerebral hypertemia, and anaemia in its various forms, are dis¬ 
cussed first, partial and collateral anaemia being particularly well worked up. 
Meningitis and its different varieties come next, and nearly a hundred pages 
are devoted to insanity. We must commend these chapters, as they show the 
fruits of experience and study, and have the merit of being original. The 
author occasionally wanders into a style of expression that perhaps is just a 
little too florid for a medical book. On page 151 our author says, for exam¬ 
ple : “ I compare the brain to the rcolian harp, whose strings, set in vibration 
by the passing wind, give forth euphonious sounds.” 

In his description of general paralysis, he omits, we think, two very impor¬ 
tant early symptoms, viz., the trembling of the lips and tongue. We also differ 
from him in regard to the appearance of the paralytic symptoms, which, we 
have always been taught, were secondary conditions following long after the 
appearance of mental delusions of wealth, etc.'—an important condition, which 
the author also omits, is the violent stage, when irritability is marked, and 
when homicidal tendencies are generally present. The chapter on “Melan¬ 
cholia” is excellent. Dr. Bauduy devotes several pages to hypochondriasis , 
which are interesting. The proteau forms of this undefined condition, and the 
recent observations abroad, and in this country, have suggested fruitful themes 
of study. The vague nature of hypochondriasis, hysteria, and the class of 
cases that come under the head of dysmsthesia, puzzle the physician very fre- 
ciuently. They must sometimes be due—very often, we think—to physical 
causes, and the patients, instead of being “ poo-poohed,” really deserve the 
sympathy and medical treatment of the doctor. 

Apoplexy and cerebral hemorrhage are next discussed by Dr. Bauduy, but 
very little attention is paid to regional diagnosis. The question of blood¬ 
letting is considered, and condemned by several pages of quotations. Epilepsy 
receives a very graphic description in the succeeding pages. 

We do not, perhaps, attach as much importance as the author does to loss 
of memory as an early symptom of the disease, nor to wetting or defiling of 
the bed linen as evidences of the nocturnal variety of attack. In this latter 
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form, we think, it is of the utmost importance that some one should sleep with 
the suspected person, if we are in doubt as to the nature of the trouble. 

The author advocates the bromide treatment, and quotes Hammond’s sug¬ 
gestion that strychnia should be given for the diurnal forms. The effect of 
this latter agent, we think, must be to increase any disposition to reflex irrita¬ 
bility. He does not recommend the nitrate of silver, but says: “ I have no 
comments to make upon it, except that I regard it as a positive failure ; and, 
besides, its continuous administration gives an indelible blue discoloration to the 
skin.” We cannot fully agree with the author in this matter after reading the 
results of Wunderlich, Van der Kblk, and others. We also think the dangers 
of discoloration are greatly exaggerated by most writers. Seguiu, of New 
York, in a large number of cases treated with this salt in large doses, has 
never produced the slightest discoloration ; and it is the writer’s opinion that 
much larger doses than are laid down in the text-books can bo given for a long 
time without any trouble. Dr. Bauduy endorses ergot, which is an admirable 
remedy. 

The medico-legal relations of epilepsy are well handled, and form an agree¬ 
able feature of the book; no work that we know of goes so fully into the sub¬ 
ject. 

Chorea is made the subject of the next lecture. The author, we think, errs 
in advising electricity as a means of cure. We think the general opinion of 
those who have tried this remedy, with the exception of the late Golding Bird, 
is, that its action is productive of no good whatever. The ether spray, which 
he advises with caution, is, however, we think, a most valuable form of treat¬ 
ment. 

Lead palsy and various other local paralyses are considered next, and alco¬ 
holism receives extended mention. Dr. Bauduy’s treatment of this condition 
is to deprive the drunkard at once of his drams, and, from his own account, 
has done more to check the disease than if he had “ tapered off.” Sclerosis, in 
its different forms, is passed over rather hastily, and Facial Paralysis, to which 
the author has given its old name, Dell’s paralysis, form the subject of the 
succeeding chapters. We do not think sufficient attention is paid to these 
forms of paralysis. The diagnostic points in both are very important. We 
take opposite sides with the doctor in regard to the paralysis of the orbicularis 
palpebrarum. We do not see any reason why certain effusions should not 
produce it even when there is hemiplegia, which he denies. In lead paralysis, 
the study of differential diagnosis between this and certain other peripheral 
paralyses might be dwelt upon more extensively than it is. 

The author considers the subject of cerebral tumours at length. He adopts 
the divisions of Jaccoud, and divides them into vascular, parasitic, constitu¬ 
tional, and accidental. This classification is that adopted by Hammond, but 
we prefer the plan of Kindfleisch, who divides them according to their ana¬ 
tomical situation. Dr. Bauduy and Jaccoud place in their tables aneurisms 
and vascular growths, which would come better under the head of lesions of the 
vessels, and should be discussed in their connection with intra-crauial hemor¬ 
rhages ; however, this is a small matter. We think more might have been said 
of the history and appearance of syphilitic tumours, which the author dismisses 
with four lines. Locomotor ataxia is well described, and the diagnostic points 
nicely taken. We must differ from the author, however, in his statement that 
lesions have never been found in the cerebellum. If the author will consult 
Charcot’s admirable work {Lemons stir les Maladies da Systime nerveux, PI. I., 
Fig. 2), he will learn that this investigator found sclerosed patches in the 
cerebellum in several instances. Both Charcot and Bourneville have done 
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so much to make the subject of sclerosis clear, that we wonder Dr. Bauduy 
has not referred to them more frequently, instead of to certain American 
authorities, whose investigations are of far less value than those of Moxon, 
Charcot, or Bourneville. Diphtheritic paralysis receives extended notice, and 
is one of the best chapters in the book. The remainder of the work is devoted 
to the consideration of the various infantile paralyses, aphasia, syphilitic affec¬ 
tions of the nervous system, and neuralgia. The author does not allude to the 
“ spinal paralysis” of adults, nor does he dwell upon the distinctions between 
this condition and others as regards the non-involvement of the rectum and blad¬ 
der. There is nothing so distinctive about syphilitic neuroses that they should 
be classified by themselves. Syphilis is so often at the root of organic nervous 
diseases, that it should be considered as one of the great causes and be scat¬ 
tered through the book. A word of praise is due the author for the admirable 
chapter upon neuralgia, which is neatly written and full of excellent suggestions. 
Glosso-labio-pharyngeal paralysis might have been dismissed in a page or two, 
or included under the head of sclerosis, of which it is only a localized form, as it 
is a condition which is almost a curiosity because of its rarity. Hydrophobia, 
tetanus, and several other important diseases are not considered at all. 

One agreeable feature of the book is the author’s modesty. We have not 
found any recitals of unimportant cases, or uninteresting personal details that 
find their way so often into books to advertise their author, 

Dr. Baudny’s work presents a fair rfsumi of our knowledge of nervous dis¬ 
eases, and will be read, we doubt not, by all medical men who are interested in 
this important branch of study. A. McL. H. 


Art, XXVTT. — Cyclopaedia of the Practice of Medicine. Edited by Dr. II. 
von Ziemssf.n. Vol. X. Diseases of the Female Sexual Organs. By Prof. 
Cari, Schrceder, of Erlangen, Bavaria. Albert H. Buck, M.D.. New York, 
Editor of American Edition. 8vo. pp. viii., 575. New York : William Wood 
and Co., 1875. 

From the three volumes of “ Ziemssen” previously issued in this country the 
profession quite well know how ably Dr. Buck and his collaborators are doing 
their work, and in what handsome form the American publishers are presenting 
this invaluable Cyclopaedia. 

“ Schrceder” presents many obvious excellences. Upon even a casual exami¬ 
nation, one is struck with the numerous, admirable illustrations, most of them, 
indeed, new, at least to American eye3. While, however, these illustrations are 
all to be commended as matters of art, so clear, so well defined, we are inclined 
to question the anatomical accuracy of a few at any rate. For example, we 
are decidedly sceptical, as to the power of a distended bladder to detach the 
peritoneum from almost the entire anterior portion of the uterus: such detach¬ 
ment is represented in Fig. 54, p. 1G0. Still less do we believe that the thick¬ 
ness of the urethro-vesico-vaginal wall is an inch or more, and yet one must 
believe it, if Fig. 55, page 1G4, be correct, for the observer will there see it rep¬ 
resented with a diameter almost, if not quite, equal to the base of the perineal 
triangle, i. e., the distance from the vaginal to the anal orifice. And then we 
have on page 77 an hypertrophied cervix protruding from the vagina, and a 
counterfeit presentment of—What shall we say ?—either a misplaced shawl pin, 
or a drop of mucus with a protracted caudal projection clinging to the os uteri 



